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Clovis Turns to Cream 


Farmers in One of Oldest Fruit Sections of Fresno County Intro- 
ducing Cows as Profitable Side Line 


SURVEY of 474 farms made several 
months ago in twenty square miles of 
the Clovis district revealed the fact 
that less than one farmer in four kept a 
cow. A canvas of the Clovis city merchants 
made at the same time showed that $22,000 
a year was being expended by residents of 
the district for butter, milk and cream. 
With a desire at least to offset this 
money’s leaving the community without a 
return a committee composed of represen- 
tatives of the Chamber of Commerce, Farm 
Bureau and others interested in the wel- 
fare of the community conducted a cam- 


paign to interest more farmers in dairying. 

It was shown that those dairymen al- 
ready in the district were making a profit 
on their cows, while fruit growers working 
cows as a side line were well satisfied with 
the results, the cows yielding a better prof- 
it on investment than other lines of agri- 
culture. 

As a result of a canvas of the district a 
sufficient number of cows were listed to 
make possible the establishment of a cream 
collecting route, which was started during 
March of this year. 

During April 1200 pounds of cream was 


WELL PROVIDED WITH FOOD FOR THE WINTER 
Corner of the Ralph Matthews place where a fine herd of cows is adding revenue to his farming operations 
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ON THE C. TODD CLARK PLACE 


High-test cows and  pure-bred hogs bring good 


returns on the investment 

produced, which brought the farmers about 
$600. Each month has shown an increase, 
the September total being 2,785 pounds, 
yielding about $1400. Besides, each farmer 
may exchange butterfat for butter, pound 
for pound, for home use. There are now 
43 farmers sending cream to market and 
the number is growing rapidly as farmers 
find good cows. 


CLOVIS A FRUIT SECTION 


Clovis has long been considered exclus- 
ively a fruit section. Thousands of acres 
of vines and trees yield abundant crops of 
grapes, raisins, figs and peaches. The de- 
clining profits in fruits has compelled many 
farmers who for many years have raised 
only fruit to seek other more profitable lines 
of agriculture. Hence the interest in dairy- 
ing. 

The transition must necessarily be slow. 
First-class cows are not easily obtained, 
and many difficulties must be overcome 
before this new line can be- 
come a really important source 
of income for the fruit grow- 
ers of the Clovis district. 

Those who are adding cows 
are growing their own feed 
or making preparations to 
do so. Many have plowed up 
unprofitable vineyards or or- 
chards and sowed alfalfa or 
other forage crops. Because 
the land has a high value it 
must be made to produce the 
highest possible revenue and 
cows seem to lend themselves 
to this situation. With each 
bunch of cows there have been 
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added a few hogs to convert the skim milk 
into pork, while a pen of chickens helps 
along the cash income. The fertilizer de- 
rived from a herd of cows also adds con- 
siderably to quantity and quality of crops. 


EXPERIENCE OF FARMERS 


The experience of several of these Clo- 
vis farmers would indicate that cows, hogs 
and chickens are destined to become import- 
ant adjuncts to practically all fruit farms. 
Among those who first saw the advantages 
of cows, hogs and chickens is C. Todd 
Clark, who works fifty acres of fruit and 
has ten cows, 800 chickens, 30 hogs and 25 
sheep, the latter to clean up brush and for- 
age not consumed by the cows and hogs. 
Clark says his cows, hogs and sheep will 
earn for him as much as he will get from 
his fruit this year. He has his own bull 
and is improving his herd of cows each year 
as young heifers are raised. 

The value of fertilizer on the Clark 
place is evident in the vineyard, where only 
a part of the 20 acres has received manure. 
The color and size of the vines and the 
quantity of the crop where fertilizer was 
applied were easily apparent. 


SAYS COWS HAVE COME TO STAY 


Another farmer who is satisfied that 
cows should be a part of every farm is 
Ralph Matthews, who has five cows, two 
of which recently presented him with 
heifer calves. Mathews says that cows have 
come to stay in Clovis. It is his belief that 
the day has passed when a farmer can spe- 
cialize on one crop and hope to survive 
over a number of years. Cows and hogs 


HOGS REGARD SQUASH AS A DELICACY 
This bunch of porkers squealed like a Chinese orchestra when served 
with large chunks of pie filling 
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offer a happy diversity for the fruit grow- 
er, he says. Between his rows of young 
trees he grows corn and squash which pro- 
vide feed for the cows and hogs. He has 
12 acres in alfalfa and 3 acres in Sudan 
grass and corn, the balance of his 46 acres 
being in fruit. He is as proud of his hogs 
as he is of his cows; the 25 young pigs he 
raised this summer squeal like a Chinese 
orchestra when he shows up with a squash 
or pail of milk. 

When asked as to the time required for 
the care of his hogs and cows he stated 
that two hours a day was all that was 
necessary. He takes care of his entire place 
himself except for extra help during fruit 
picking. 


TWELVE COWS ABOUT RIGHT 


Matthews believes that a herd of twelve 
cows would be about right for a ranch of 
his size, and he is aiming to increase his 
herd to that point. Such a herd would 
make it possible to employ help which 
would relieve him of other duties and give 
him more time for his cows and hogs. With 
good cows at the right price he states that 
there is no question but that it will pay. 

G. E. Anderson on DeWolf Avenue, 
who is just starting his herd with three 
well selected cows, has been a farmer in 
the Clovis district for 37 years, starting in 
grain farming and later improving his land 
with fruit. He also is of the opinion that 
cows and hogs should be a part of the suc- 
cessful farmer’s efforts. The revenue from 
a properly managed herd of cows is regu- 
lar and dependable, while the profit on the 
investment exceeds at present’ any farming 
operations he knows about. But Anderson 
believes in proceeding with caution and 
plans to add to his herd only when he can 
find good cows. His idea of a good cow 
is one that will produce 300 pounds or 
more of butterfat a year. Such a cow will 
earn $125 a year in butterfat alone, while 
the skim milk and occasional calf should 
add quite a bit to this income. 


OLD FRUIT RANCH ADDS COWS 


A fruit grower of Clovis who has seen 
the country transformed from wheat fields 
to vineyards and orchards is A. Boucher, 
on Shields avenue. The Boucher place has 
been a land mark in the Clovis district for 
thirty years or more. Here is one of the 
oldest fruit ranches in this section, now 
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adding cows as a side-line. The Boucher 
herd of five cows is demonstrating that 
cream checks have an attraction all their 
own. They are paying dividends that 
cause Mr. Boucher to desire more of these 
money-makers, and he is aiming to increase 
his herd to ten or twelve cows when he can 
find good ones at the right price. Boucher 
too, has a fine herd of pigs, several of 
which he is fattening for the market. 


COW TESTER IN PROJECT 


Many other Clovis fruit growers who 
have added cows to their farms are well 
satisfied with the results. A movement 
has been started toward adding a cow 
tester to the district with the object in view 
of improving the production of the herds. 

Other projects under consideration are 
the bringing in of pure-bred sires and the 
formation of a purchasing association for 
obtaining feed and supplies at quantity 
prices. These are plans that undoubtedly 
will be carried out, for Clovis fruit grow- 
ers have seriously undertaken the business 
of increasing their revenues with the help 
of the cow, the sow, and the hen. 


PRODUCTION OF COWS 
BASIS OF LOAN VALUE 


In an effort to establish a sound loan 
value for dairy cows, based on production, 
G. E. Gordon, dairy specialist of the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service, University of 
California, is holding a series of meetings 
with bankers in the State. The first meet- 
ing was held in Sacramento, through the 
efforts of Gordon and W. S. Guilford, Sac- 
ramento County key banker, and the second 
was held October 17 in Los Angeles, where 
J. B. Chaffey, vice-president of the Cali- 
fornia State Bankers’ Association, assisted 
Gordon in the meeting. 

The proposal made by Gordon is that 
the value of a herd for loan purposes be 
determined by multiplying the production 
in butterfat by 40 cents. If the herd is 
producing an average of 300 pounds of fat, 
the average value of the cows would be 
$120, and the dairyman probably would be 
able to secure a 50 per cent loan, or $60. 
A deduction of 30 per cent would be made 
if tuberculosis is prevalent in the herd. 
Where the production is more than 350 
pounds, a special consideration would be 
made. 


Electric Cure for Mosquitos 


Bakersfield District Employs Power Dredge to Drain Pest Holes 
and Fill Low Places in River Bottom 


HE merry song of mosquitos soon 

will be but a memory to residents of 

Bakersfield as a result of the forma- 
tion of the Dr. Morris Mosquito Abate- 
ment District bordering the Kern River. 
This project is designed to relieve one of 
the most delightful sections of Bakersfield, 
that in the vicinity of the Chester Avenue 
bridge, from the mosquito pest which for 
many years has retarded growth and de- 
velopment toward the north and west of 
the city. The plans contemplate convert- 
ing a considerable area of low swamp land 
into a beauty spot. Instead of a place to be 
avoided and crossed as quickly as possible 
there will be a long stretch of white sandy 
beach and wide roadways bordered with 
trees that will provide a cool driveway dur- 
ing summer evenings. Clouds of mosquitos 
and stagnant pools will fade away before 
the maw of an electric dredge. 

This work is the culmination of nearly 
twenty years of effort on the part of pro- 
gressive Bakersfield citizens who have 
battled with the mosquito menace by means 
of various methods for extermination. The 
final decision to remove the source of the 
pest was reached last year when an assess- 
ment district was formed which provides 
for a system of drainage canals and fills 
in the low lands. 

Equipment for this work, which was 
placed in operation in July, consists of a 
powerful electric suction dredge which is 
mounted on six floats together with a sys- 
tem of discharge pipes and floats to carry 
the pipe across the water basin in which 
the dredge is operating. 

The suction pipe is 12 inches in diameter 
at the intake and is screened to admit 
boulders up to six inches in diameter, while 
the discharge pipe is 14 inches in diameter. 
A Byron-Jackson 12-inch rock and gravel 
pump driven by a 200-horsepower Fair- 
banks Morse motor produces the powerful 
suction which moves hundreds of tons of 
sand and gravel each day from the basin 
to the low points to be filled. 

The boom placed at the intake swings 
the nozzle in any direction by means of a 
five-drum Williams electric hoist, one 
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man controlling the operation of the noz- 
zle and pump. A crew of five men is re- 
quired to move the discharge pipe. The 
dredging operations are in charge of Martin 
N. K. Nielson who superintended the con- 
struction of the dredge, and who has had 
many years of experience in similar dredg- 
ing operations. 

In constructing the drainage canal it is 
planned to cut a straight channel from the 
Calloway weir to a point about a mile east 
of the Chester Avenue bridge which will 
be used as the central basin from which 
filling operations will be carried on in 
either direction. 

If satisfactory arrangements can be made 
with the county it is planned to fill low 
spots in Kern County Fair grounds and 
nearby property, including the widening of 
the county road bordering the Jewett Canal 
on the south side of the river. 

The electric power used in operating the 
dredger is transmitted to the scene of op- 
erations over half a mile of new line espe- 
cially built for the purpose. Poles were set 
to a point convenient for operations from 
which point a flexible cable carries the 
current to the dredge. The cable is car- 
ried over the water on floats which sup- 
port the discharge pipe. 

The total cost of the installation is $23,- 
250 which is well within the limit fixed 
by the district. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE DREDGE 
Canals are bridged by floats for carrying discharge 
pipe and power cable 
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GENERAL VIEW OF TERRITORY IN WHICH DREDGE IS OPERATING 
Below:—Suction pipe drawing sand and gravel Below :—Discharge pipe in action 
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Dredging Away 
the Mosquito 
Pest 


Bakersfield Improve- 
ment District Installs 
200-horsepower elec- 


tric dredge for filling 
low spots of Kern 
River bottom 


Land filled by the dredge N. K. Nielson who is super- 
intending the dredging 
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A Review of Valley Conditions 


Better Business Among Merchants Develops Feeling That We Are 
Definitely on “Up-Grade” 
By A. Emory WisHon, Vice-President and General Manager 


San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation and Great Western Power Company 
of California 


PTIMISM may be defined not so much 
as contentment with today as faith 
in the well-being and serenity of 

tomorrow. With ‘this definition in mind, 
there is reason now for an optimistic atti- 
tude in the San Joaquin Valley. Business is 
unquestionably better. This is the report 
from virtually every section. Among mer- 
chants—and retail trade is the best of all 
barometers of business conditions—the feel- 
ing exists that we are definitely on the “up 
grade.” In a few communities no apparent 
change is noted in September over August, 
but generally the story is that there is dis- 
tinct improvement over any other period 
of thg present year as well as over the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

Obviously commercial conditions are 
here a reflection of agricultural conditions; 
an improvement in trade and industry may 
reasonably be assumed to reflect an im- 
provement of the farmess’ circumstances. 

This is of course a dealing in general- 
ities; we are considering not an individual 
community, nor an individual farmer or 
business man, but the Valley as an entity 
and its people in the mass. Some lines of 
business are weak, and many farmers, par- 
ticularly those engaged in certain lines of 
one-crop production, are faring none too 
well. But weighing let us say the raisin, 
canning peach, and fig growers, whose 
year,is yet of dubious promise, against the 
comparatively prosperous dairymen, cattle 
and hog raisers, citrus and cotton growers, 
and even the fresh grape growers, who are 
in a fair way to net a reasonable profit, we 
find the balance of the scales tipping de- 
cidedly to the latter group. And when a 
majority of the farmers are doing well, 
the merchants find a favorable reflection in 
their ledgers. 

a om 

In analysis of this situation, one is im- 
pressed that diversified production is reach- 
ing such a point that we are no longer de- 
pendent upon a single crop. The raisin 
industry is still outstandingly the important 
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crop, and any condition affecting it is 
bound to be felt in business circles But it 
is each year becoming of relatively less im- 
portance. 

This diversity of production applies to 
farming as a whole; unfortunately it does 
not apply to individual farmers, many of 
whom, still specializing in a single crop, 
cannot escape the inevitable pinch of ad- 
verse seasons. 

We need still greater diversification ; but 
diversification will be generally satisfactory 
only when it is practiced by every farmer. 

* * * 


Lest the encouraging reports of the past 
few weeks should make us unduly enthus- 
iastic, we should remember that this is the 
harvest season and that crop money is 
coming in. Business improvement is to be 
expected. The happy note lies in the dis- 
tinct improvement over the same period of 
last year. In the face of this, however, 
September bank clearings in Fresno, while 
topping August clearings by more than two 
million dollars, are more than three mil- 
lion dollars below September clearings for 
1926. The exact figures are: September. 
1927, $20,483,777.45; August, 1927, 
$18,346,320.12; September, 1926, $23.- 
931,042.51. It is anticipated, however, 
that October clearings will show a decided 
increase. Clearings in Bakersfield were 
$5,361,798 as against $5,050,719 for Sep- 
tember of last year. 

=.. 

Opinion is that the California Vineyard- 
ists’ Association has more than justified it- 
self in its first year’s operation of the 
clearing house. In fact, its work is being 
widely commented upon and with ever- 
increasing approval. Prices for juice grapes 
have averaged about the same as last sea- 
son, with the total shipment up to mid- 
October equalling the total shipment in 
1926. Table grapes have brought a better 
price than last year. All varieties included, 
shipments up to October 17 reached near- 
ly 7,000 cars more than up to the same 
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date a year ago. Immediately after this date 
there was a slump in demand and this was 
followed by a car shortage. However, pre- 
diction is made that the shipments for the 
season will reach nearly 70,000 cars. Dis- 
tribution, too, has shown notable improve- 
ment. In previous years 90 per cent of the 
crop has gone to the big city auction mark- 
ets, resulting in gluts that have frequently 
been disastrous. The big cities have had 
more grapes than they could handle, while 
smaller communities have had virtually 
none whatever. This year, according to re- 
ports, 60 percent of the shipments have gone 
to the smaller markets. Clearing house 
members say they are having the best year 
since 1920. With the Association stronger 
in membership and its research work pro- 
viding suggestions for new and bigger 
markets, another year should see even 
greater improvement in the situation. 
.o. o» 


Raisin prices are down, and it is only 
the grower with a good producing vine- 
yard who can make a real profit under 
present conditions. As has been repeatedly 
said, the grower with a limit of a ton to a 
ton and a half to the acre is simply out of 
luck. Sun-Maid was compelled to make 
another price cut on seedless and muscats 
on October 18th, to meet competitive mark- 
et conditions. Independents are reported to 
be offering growers three cents for Thomp- 
sons. It is of course too early to make any 
prediction as to final return to Association 
members, who depend upon a prorata of 
total receipts. Supply and demand will 
govern this, with every possible effort being 
made to extend the markets. 

*. o. o. 


Cotton picking is late, but the growers 
are happy. Every district reports a good 
crop, and the price is excellent. Kern coun- 
ty expects to harvest 30,000 bales. In the 
Corcoran district of Kings county 11,000 
bales are in prospect. With the premium 
which San Joaquin Valley cotton invari- 
ably commands, growers are looking for a 
25-cent price. A substantial part of the 
crop was contracted for months ago around 
20 cents, but even that is a price of sub- 
stantial profit. 

Every dairying section reports good 
times, with dairymen receiving more money 
for their products than at any time for sev- 
eral years. 
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The livestock situation is said to be bet- 
ter than at any time in seven years. This 
applies to cattle, sheep and hogs. 

Citrus growers are looking to a good 
crop and to a repetition of the high price 
levels prevailing during the past season. 

+ * * 


Business men of the oil fields report a 
slight improvement in general trade condi- 
tions, and a decidedly more confident feel- 
ing toward the future than has existed for 
many months. This is reaction to a 
change in the general oil situation. The 
number of shut-in wells has not lessened, 
nor is there any increase in production, but 
no additional wells have been shut in and 
indications are for comparative prosperity 
for next year. Oil stocks are decreasing and 
demand is increasing, and the answer to 
this must inevitably be an opening up of 
shut-in wells. . 

Producing wells in the Valley in Sep- 
tember numbered 5966, as against 6200 
for September of last year. The total num- 
ber of shut-in wells was 2100, as compared 
with 1900 a year ago. Crude oil production 
figures show a decrease over last year, to- 
talling 4,745,235 barrels for 1927 as 
against 5,134,421 for 1926. 


On the year as a whole, the only field to 
show an increase of production is the Kern 
River field, which has averaged 200,000 
barrels per month all year over last year’s 
total. This is the result of operations on 
the Kern Front, where the greatest activ- 
ity in the Valley is going on. Comparative 
figures for September on the Kern Front 
show that from 61,000 barrels from 51 
wells in 1926 production has increased to 
340,320 barrels from 129 wells in 1927. 
It is anticipated that the necessity of pro- 
tecting leases will bring about substantial 
development in the Bakersfield area during 
the coming year. 

Production in the Midway-Sunset field 
has decreased 250,000 barrels per month 
this year over last, the result of natural 
decline and the shutting in of wells. Shut- 
ting in of the Pan-American wells brought 
about a decrease of 250,000 barrels in the 
Elk Hills field. 

Few new wells have been started in the 
proven fields, but some wildcatting con- 
tinues. Particularly is wildcatting active 
in the Kettleman Hills district. A wildcat 
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well in the neighborhood of Mendota has 
been abandoned. 
* x 

Any noticeable improvement in a com- 
munity’s business condition is almost in- 
variably evidenced by a revival of building 
activity. This is to be observed in many 
parts of the valley. In Fresno building per- 
mits totalled $1,655,500 for the first nine 
months of the year, as against $1,401,275 
for all of last year, while repairs and altera- 
tions reached $427,046 as against $418,710 
for the twleve months of 1926. Included in 
the construction program are several sub- 
stantial business buildings and many 
homes. Considerable real estate is changing 
hands, several deals in business property 
being reported. 

* * * 

San Joaquin Power continues to main- 
tain its average in volume and classes of 
new business. It is slightly below 1926 
in total connected load, and substantially 
below in connected load of agricultural 
power. But it is far ahead in all other class- 
es of service. Up to September 30, installa- 
tions of agricultural power for San Joaquin 
and the Midland Counties Public Service 
Corporation totalled 11,600.91 kilowatts 
against 19,785.67 for the same period in 
1926. But in installations for domestic, 


Air Heater Attached to 
Electric Range 

This latest development for 
heating or cooling electric kitchens 
is proving popular in electric 
homes. H. H. Courtright, of the 
Valley Electrical Supply Company, 
is pointing out the advantages of 
the fan in this new type appliance. 
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commercial and general power service, the 
present year is 6,836.09 kilowatts ahead of 
the same period last year, and these are the 
classes of service that are more clearly in- 
dicative of community growth. The heavy 
rainfall of last winter made plenty of wa- 
ter available for gravity irrigation, which 
accounts for the falling off of agricultural 
installations. The grand total of new bus- 
iness for 1927 is 43,745.48 kilowatts, as 
against 45,094.15 for 1926, a difference of 
but 1348.67 kilowatts. 


COMBINATION ELECTRIC FAN 
AND HEATER FOR RANGES 


The problem of warming a kitchen where 
an electric range is installed apparently has 
been solved by the Valley Electrical Sup- 
ply Company of Fresno, by attaching a 2- 
kilowatt heater of special design to the 
frame of the range. 

The heater is equipped with an 8-inch 
fan that forces the air through the heating 
elements thus raising.the temperature of the 
room at a more rapid rate than can be done 
with an ordinary electric heater. 

Tests show that this combination fan 
and heater will raise the temperature of the 
air in a kitchen at the rate of one degree a 
minute for the first fifteen minutes, after 
which the rise is more gradual. A kitchen 

at a temperature of 45 degrees in the 
morning can be brought up to 60 de- 
grees in fifteen minutes. A switch 
mounted on the heater permits the 
element to be turned off so that the 
fan may be used for cooling the kitch- 
en during the summer. 


Production Costs of Raisins 


Agricultural Extension Service Brings Out Some Interesting Infor- 
mation in Studies of Fifty Fresno County Growers 


in Fresno County shows that during 

1926 the cost of producing raisins 
from Thompson and Muscat grapes ranged 
from $38.50 to $136.37 per ton, according 
to figures assembled and charted by the 
Agricultural Extension Service in Fresno 
County. The average production was 11⁄4 
tons to the acre at a cost of $69.13. 

Of the 50 growers reporting, 22 pro- 
duced less than 1/4 tons to the acre and 
28 produced more. Of the 22 producing 
less than the average only five produced 
their crop for less than the average cost 
per ton; while of the 28 growers who pro- 
duced more than 11% tons, all but three 
produced their crop for less than the aver- 
age cost per ton. 

Those growers who produced one ton of 
raisins to the acre expended about $100 per 
ton, while in the 1!4-ton group the cost 
was $69.13; 2 tons, $52; 2% tons, $43; 
and 3 tons, $38.50. 

The largest grouping of growers fell in 
the 1.3 and 1.4ton classes, 15 of them 
coming in this class. As the tonnage in- 


T HE experience of fifty raisin growers 


creased up to 3 tons per acre the chart 
shows the groups somewhat scattered, a 
tew growers falling into almost every di- 
vision. 

One phase of this study not shown on 
the chart is that the highest quality raisins 
came from the heaviest producers, the 3- 
ton growers producing all Extra Standards 
while the 1-ton growers produced chiefly 
Standard and Sub-Standard raisins. 

A study of the cultural methods used by 
successful growers brings out the fact that 
vines produce heaviest when provided with 
adequate moisture, especially during the 
winter months while root development is 
taking place. The successful growers soak 
their soil during November, after the leaves 
have fallen and the canes are dormant, and 
continue regular irrigation until January 
or February. This method not only stores 
moisture in the soil but stimulates growth 
of hair-like root feeders which make vig- 
orous vines the following year. 

Proper pruning and scientific fertiliza- 
tion with cover crops also must be followed 
if the grower is to be successful. 


EFFECT OF TONNAGE PER ACRE ON COST PER TON 


COST PER TON 


CHART 
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curves shows the effect of tonnage per acre on cost per ton 
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Duncan Made Club President 


Efficient Work of Ex-Vice-President of Education Wins Highest 
Office in Employees’ Organization 


BATTLE for the dicta- 
A torti of the affairs 

of the Fresno San Joa- 
quin Power Club culminated 
on October 11 in the elec- 
tion of Lee R. Duncan as 
president for the ensuing 
year. 

The political pot started 
boiling about a week before 
election and was bubbling 
merrily at a Candidates’ 
Luncheon held October 6. 
Here the would-be officers 
put on their show, each re- 
sorting to various appeals for 
the preference of the more 
than one hundred club mem- 
bers present. This luncheon 
proved a delightful occasion 
to most of those present ex- 
cept the candidates, who for 
the first time faced the inscrutable look of 
an audience that was critical even though 
friendly. 

The pre-election pledges, platforms, pro- 
grams and promises made at the luncheon 
and in various announcements supplied 
abundant ammunition for numerous publi- 
cations and “party organs” which were 
broadcast among the membership. All the 
tricks of seasoned politicians were brought 
into play by the various campaign man- 
agers. Ridicule, satire, crimination and re- 
crimination were resorted to in articles and 
cartoons designed to influence voters. 

But the campaign was of short duration, 
covering less than a week and culminating 
in the biggest Club event of the year—the 
annual banquet and election of officers. 

This affair was attended by 250 club 
members and seventeen employees of fif- 
teen, twenty, and twenty-five years’ service, 
who were awarded their service pins. The 
festivities began at 7:30 p. m. with the 
singing of the national anthem, immediately 
followed by a flash-light photograph. A 
ten-piece orchestra dispensed music as soup, 
salad, fried chicken, coffee and dessert were 
being served in courses, under the personal 
direction of Clayton Smith, manager of 
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LEE R. DUNCAN 
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the Hotel Fresno. Entertain- 
ers from the Wilson Theatre 
gave several enjoyable num- 
bers while dancers left their 
places between courses to 
swing to the excellent music 
of the orchestra. The tables 
and walls were decorated 
with banners announcing the 
candidacy of various aspir- 
ants for office, while each 
place had a collection of 
cards and campaign litera- 
ture for the proper informa- 
tion of voters. 

The meeting was in 
charge of E. C. Van Buren, 
Jr., as Master of Ceremon- 
les, who had his hands full 
in maintaining order and 
carrying out the program, 
but he succeeded in making 
himself heard above the noise-makers and 
presented President A. S. Walthall, who 
read his report of the year's activities. The 
financial statement showed that on Septem- 
ber 30 the Club had a balance of $687.37 in 
the treasury after holding 10 social func- 
tions and giving the stage production at 
the White Theatre and conducting a mid- 
winter trip to Yosemite. 

Mr. A. G. Wishon presented fifteen- 
year service pins to the following: G. W. 
Dumble, John P. Ogle and Fay G. Strain, 
of Fresno; Andrew J. Crum and Samuel 
Potts of Bakersfield; Bueferd Babbs of 
Merced; Oscar A. Kommers of Taft; and 
Frank R. McGeorge of Balch Power 
House. Other fifteen-year employees who 
were unable to be present were J. J. 
Mackey, and Garrett L. Van Buren of 
Fresno, and Ernest W. Rosenberg of Ba- 
kersfield. 

Twenty-year pins were awarded to E. 
P. Smith, E. R. Banks, Wm. H. McKen- 
zie and Wm. L. Jacobs of Fresno; Scott 
Hughes of Merced and Wm. McElligott 
of Bakersfield. 

Twenty-five year pins went to J. E. 
Strahan of Fresno, Raleigh Casad of Mer- 
ced, and D. L. Wishon of Bakersfield. J. 
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B. Carter of Fresno and E. F. Millard of 
Bakersfield were unable to be present to 
receive their pins. 

Following the award of service pins, bal- 
lots were marked and while the count was 
being made the floor was cleared for danc- 
ing which continued until after midnight. 

The count showed Duncan was elected 
by a majority of 88 votes over L. O. Wol- 
cott, his opponent for president; H. N. 
Kalb, with no opponent for the office of 
vice-president of educational activities re- 
ceived 202 votes; Dot Edwards won by 25 
votes the office of vice-president of social 
activities over Genevieve Sawyers; W. Y. 
Bibbs was made vice-president of recrea- 
tional activities by a majority of 91 votes 
over Phil Kearns; Thelma Cargile was 
made secretary by a majority of 35 votes 
over Lois Smith; while Emily Stebbins, 
unopposed as candidate for treasurer, re- 
ceived 207 votes. 

The retiring Walthall administration 
was one of the most successful in the his- 


tory of the Club. The work of Lee R. 
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If you want to 
commit the crime 
of Killing Time be 
sure it is your own 


Duncan as head of the educational depart- 
ment was outstanding in the number of 
programs held and the large attendance. 
This effective work on the part of Duncan 
won for him the presidency of the Club. 
He has demonstrated that Club affairs 
will be in good hands during the ensuing 
year. 


JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE OF BALLOTS í 
Banquet scene of the Fresno San Joaquin Power Club when 250 employees elected officers for the ensuing year 
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Uncovers Hidden Lake 


Los Banos Dairy Farmer Excavates Reservoir Which Provides 
Never-Failing Water Supply for Irrigation 


water supply was employed by C. H. 

Waggoner to irrigate his large dairy 
farm seven miles south of Los Banos. Re- 
quiring a large volume of water for the 
growing of alfalfa and forage crops, Wag- 
goner decided to tap an underground 
source on his place. 

The soil under a portion of the Wag- 
goner farm consists of a water-bearing 
gravel of considerable depth. Selecting a 
favorable site Waggoner excavated a reser- 
voir 40 feet deep which filled with consid- 
erable water but not enough for his needs. 
He then bored two 12-inch wells in the 
floor of the reservoir striking a flow which 
came within 20 feet of the surface. With 
this supply established Waggoner installed 
a 40-horsepower pumping plant, setting the 
pump on a platform standing on piles in- 
serted in the bottom of the reservoir, the 
floor of the platform standing at the high- 
est water level. The motor house and motor 
were installed on the bank convenient to 
the pump and connected by a rubber belt. 


A NOVEL method for developing a 


When the plant is in operation the res- 
ervoir pulls down about 12 feet after 10 
hours’ pumping and stands at that level for 
an indefinite period of pumping. The 
pump delivers 2,826 gallons per minute 
while the reservoir is at the highest level 
and drops down to 2,000 gallons per min- 
ute at the lowest level. This is sufficient 
water to cover 20 to 25 acres of land six 
inches deep in 24 hours’ time. 

The horsepower input to the motor is 
34.74 and the kilowatt hour consumption 
in power is 49.78 per acre foot of water 
pumped. The head is approximately 20 
feet above the pump, while the suction 
varies from 32 inches to 12 feet. Water 
is delivered to a concrete pipe distributing 
system reaching all parts of the place. 

Waggoner works about 132 acres on 
which he raises feed for 95 cows. He is a 
strong advocate of electricity on the farm, 
using electricity in the farm home for 
cooking while his milk house is equipped 
with a late model electric milker and an 
electric sterilizer. 


LAKE WITH ITS COVERING OF GRAVEL SCOOPED OFF > 
Constantly flowing into this reservoir is a supply oe weet nee is pumped by electricity for the irrigation 
of alfalfa fields, 
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THE ELECTRIC COOKER 
HELPS IN SAVING TIME 
With early winter come busy 
days for the woman who keeps 
up with the world. Each season there seem 
to be more activities to crowd into the short 
days. And the homemaker is learning that in 
order to save her precious hours, she must or- 
ganize her work as efficiently as the business 
man. 

Two of the best aids to good planning are the 
refrigerator and the electric cooker. A few 
minutes work as breakfast is cleared away, 
and preparations for dinner are completed. 
Two or three dishes are ready to pop into the 
cooker when the current is turned on before 
the afternoon’s engagement. Salad and dessert 
are placed in the refrigerator to be kept crisp 
and fresh until dinner, with perhaps a few 
croquettes ready to fry while the table is be- 
ing set. 

These dishes suggest possibilities for plan- 
ning ahead that should appeal to the busy 
housewife: 


CHERRY SALAD 


2 cups mayonnaise 1 can white cherries 
2 cups whipping cream 1 grapefruit shredded 
2 packages cream cheese 

Sugar cherries and grapefruit and let stand 
while other dishes are being prepared, then 
drain. Mix cheese with the mayonnaise and 
fruit juice. Fold whipped cream into the mix- 
ture. Add fruits and place in freezing com- 
partment of the refrigerator until dinner. 


BAKED EGGPLANT 


1 large eggplant 1 green pepper 
3 crackers crumbled 1 small onion 
6 slices bacon 

Chop onion and pepper, mix with cracker 
crumbs and finely cut bacon. Alternate with 
layers of eggplant in buttered dish, and place 
in electric cooker. 

ROAST DINNER 

A roast prepared in the cooker makes one 
of the simplest dinners. This brown sauce with 
olives is excellent as a garnish: 

2 tbsp butter 1 tbsp chopped green 


12 sliced onion pepper 

3 tbsp flour Y tbsp salt 

1 cup brown stock % tsp pepper 
10 olives 


Cook onion in butter until slightly browned. 
Remove onion and stir butter constantly until 
well browned. Add flour mixed with seasoning 
and brown these, then add stock gradually. 
Remove stones from olives. Cover with boiling 
water and cook 5 minutes. Drain and add 
olives to sauce. 
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A dish of lima beans baked 
with grated cheese and butter is 
especially nice when served with 
the roast, and convenient to pre- 
pare at the same time. 


ICE BOX CAKE 


2 squares chocolate 1 tsp vanilla 
4 eggs 2 doz lady fingers 
3 tbsp powdered sugar 


Cook chocolate, sugar and egg yolks in double 


. boiler until well blended. Add vanilla and 


beaten egg whites. 

Line dish with oil paper leaving an edge by 
which to lift cake out later. Separate lady fin- 
gers and place on bottom and around edge of 
dish. Pour over a layer of chocolate, add an- 
other layer of lady fingers, then more choco- 
late and so on until cake is complete. Place in 
food compartment of refrigerator until ready 
to serve, then decorate with blanched almonds 
and add whipped cream. 


SWEET POTATO CROQUETTES 


2 cups mashed sweet % cup milk 

potatoes 2 tbsp butter 
1 tsp salt % cup bread crumbs 
1 egg Chopped nuts 


Shredded pineapple 


To mashed potatoes add salt, butter, beaten 
egg, and enough milk to make the mixture of 
a good consistency to handle. Roll into oblong 
shapes. Scoop a small hole in the center, fill 
with chopped nuts and shredded pineapple, and 
cover with potato. Roll in bread crumbs, then 
in egg, and again in bread crumbs. Place in 
refrigerator until dinner, then fry in deep fat. 


SWISS STEAK 


Use round steak cut thick, from 1% to 2 
inches. Flour and pound steak. Sear on both 
sides and add: 


1 can tomato soup 1 can peas 
1 green pepper, chop- 1 or 2 small onions, 
ped chopped 


Cover and place in cooker ready for current. 


STEAMED FIG PUDDING 

Two and one-half cups of flour sifted with 
one teaspoonful soda. One teaspoonful each 
ginger, cinnamon and nutmeg. Add one cup 
molasses, one cup sweet milk, one cup chopped 
suet, one cup chopped figs and one cup stoned 
vaisins. Steam in moulds the size of one-pound 
‘yaking powder tins two hours. 


FOAMY SAUCE 
Beat the whites of two eggs until foamy. Add 
one cup sugar and beat well. Add one cup 
scalded milk and the juice of one lemon. To 
make it yellow use the whole egg. 


The Quarries 


Limestone used in the 
manufacture of Yosemite 
Portland Cement comes 
from Jenkins Hill at Emory 
Station on the Yosemite 
Valley Railway 65 miles 
from Merced. 

This site is but 12 miles 
from the entrance to Yo- 
semite National Park. The 
new All-Year highway to 
Yosemite may be seen in 
the lower picture across the 
Merced River from the 
railway. 

The upper picture shows 
the early operations of the 
quarry, the limestone com- 
ing from the hill at the top 
of the incline. 

The rock crushing equip- 
ment may be seen in the 
lower right-hand corner of 
the upper view while the 
buildings on the left are 
the dormitory and mess 
hall. 


Cement Mill Operating 


Merced Plant of Yosemite Portland Cement Corporation Now Run- 
ning Steadily in Production 


MOKE is rolling steadily from the gi- 

gantic 200-foot chimneys of the 

Yosemite Portland Cement plant at 
Merced, the mills grinding out 1250 bar- 
rels of cement a day after a shut-down of 
three weeks caused by a landslide at the 
quarry. This slide, which interrupted de- 
livery of limestone, was of a type not un- 
usual in early development of quarries. 
But coming as it did ten days after the 
initial starting of the plant, it left the mill 
without rock, as there had not been suf- 
ficient time to pile up reserve. Now the 
60,000 tons of debris has been cleared away 
from the quarry road and rock is moving 
into the Merced plant in trains of 10 to 
20 cars a day. 

The clinker pile contains 7,000 barrels 
for grinding, while the finished cement 
bins contain another 7,000 barrels ready 
for delivery. Shipments are leaving the 
plant at the rate of 600 barrels a day, al- 
though the sales department was instructed 
to book orders only for delivery after No- 
vember 1. 

Storage of rock is rapidly piling up to a 
point where sufficient material will be on 
hand to keep the plant in constant opera- 
tion over a period of three months, pre- 
cluding any further interruptions from this 
source. The mill machinery is functioning 
without a hitch or hesitation, the first ten 
days’ operations requiring but 30 minutes 
shutdown on account of mechanical trouble. 


TESTS SHOW FINE PRODUCT 


A dream of years has come true and raw 
materials of the San Joaquin Valley in the 
form of limestone, clay, oil, and hydro- 
electric power are combining to create a 
high-grade product for consumption not 
only in the Valley but throughout the West. 

Tests of the cement show results that 
exceed the predictions of the chemists. 
These tests have been made from samples 
taken regularly from the runs by the mill’s 
own laboratory and laboratories in San 
Francisco and Fresno as well. The state- 
ment is authoritatively made that no ce- 
ment of higher quality is made on the 
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Coast. The color is light and the texture is 
unusually fine while its strength is far 
greater than standard requirement. A fea- 
ture of this cement which appeals to con- 
tractors is that it is especially adapted to 
all purposes where forms must be removed 
in a short space of time. It is technically 
known as “prompt”—that is, it hardens 
rapidly. 

The sales organization of the company 
reports that keen interest in this new pro- 
duct of the San Joaquin Valley is being 
shown by contractors and dealers in ce- 
ment. Advance orders are exceeding high- 
est expectations. 


MILL ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 


The plant and quarry now are working 
a crew of 111 men, about twenty of whom 
are on construction work which will be 
completed within the next 60 days. The 
efficient layout of the plant makes it very 
economical, all labor costs being reduced 
to a minimum as a result of electrically op- 
erated machinery. This plant is the largest 
consumer of electricity on the San Joaquin 
Power System. 

Machinery at the plant totaling 3,555 
horsepower is served through a substation 
built especially for the purpose. Four huge 
500-horsepower motors drive the grinding 
mills while 70 other motors varying in size 
from 314 to 60 horsepower supply power 
for various operations. At the quarries the 
total connected load is 1163 horsepower. 
the principal demands for power coming 
from the crushing mill, where the limestone 
is reduced to particles the size of gravel. 

Electricity also assists in advertising the 
plant by means of flood lights on the tall 
chimneys, making them visible for many 
miles, and by means of a large flood lighted 
sign at Emory Station, which establishes 
the location of the quarries in the minds 
of thousands of visitors to Yosemite Park. 


Walker (in hot argument)—‘The pe- 
destrian was here first, you have to admit 
that.” 

Motorist—“‘Yes, and so was the Indian, 
but where is he now?” 


The Raw Mill Where Rock Is Reduced to Powder 
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SUBSTATION ADJOINING THE MILL 


This bank of transformers with a capacity of 3,300 horsepower was installed espe- 
cially to serve the Yosemite Portland Cement Corporation 
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CHEMISTS ANALYZING RAW MATERIALS AND PRODUCT 
The laboratory and practical tests of Yosemite Portland Cement prove the product 
to be of exceptionally high quality 
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NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS—It is the desire of 
San Joaquin Power that stockholders should receive 


this magazine without charge. It is assumed that one 
copy of the magazine will be sufficient for each family. 
If more than one copy is coming to you or your family, 
will you kindly notify us so that we may cancel from 
our lists extra copies not needed. 


Address all communications, San Joaquin Power 
Magazine, Fresno, Calif. 


ALC. Joy - - - Editor and Manager 
SYDNEY W. GREEN - - - Associate Editor 


Subscription - - - - - - - $1.00 Per Year 
Single Copies - - - - - - ----- 10 Cents 
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CLOVIS ON RIGHT TRACK 

Your attention is respectfully directed to 
the article in this magazine entitled “Clovis 
Turns to Cream.” Here is an experiment 
which every fruit and raisin growing com- 
munity should watch with interest, per- 
haps eventually profiting by example. What 
the farmer is seeking is to get as much in- 
come as possible from his acres. These 
Clovis farmers are not giving up their fruit 
growing; they are merely adding a few 
cows to their operations and increasing in- 
come thereby. Some of them are going in 
for a few hogs and chickens as well. They 
are diversifying their operations, without 
replanting their acres, although a few have 
replaced low-producing vines with alfalfa. 
A spare acre or two for alfalfa is usually 
available, and cover crops make good cow 
feed. Additional overhead charges are light, 
and grocery bills and running expenses be- 
come less of a problem. The Clovis cream 
route is bound to grow, and the commun- 
ity will prosper. 


California has unlimited possibilities in 
the development of dairying. The State 
should be exporting a huge volume of dairy 
products. The fact is that it is importing 
such products in volume almost equal to 
what it now produces. The market is 
ready, right here at home, and when the 
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home market reaches the saturation point, 
there is a world market that will absorb afl 
our surplus. Over production is a possi- 
bility too remote for consideration. At a 
meeting of the Pacific States Butter, Egg, 
Cheese and Poultry Association recently 
held in Salt Lake City, it was reported 
that Eastern producers have attained max- 
imum production and are looking to the 
West for the additional supplies their 
market will demand. 


The man contemplating dairying, even 
in a small way, should not rush into it 
without preparation based upon expert ad- 
vice. Unless he is able to get good cows 
his experiment is apt to fail. Good cows 
cost money, but they pay big interest on the 
investment. They cost no more to feed 
than poor cows, and a “boarder” merely 
eats up all the profits and does not pay for 
its keep. Dr. J. P. Iversen of the California 
Department of Agriculture has recently 
called attention to the general neglect of 
dairy herds in California. With every pos- 
sible advantage, this State lags behind in 
the breeding of high class dairy stock, dis- 
criminating buyers having been unable to 
get satisfactory stock here last year and in 
consequence having imported 16,822 cows 
from neighboring States during 1926. 
Nevertheless, there are many good Cali- 
fornia herds; it merely behooves the pros- 
pective dairyman to make certain that the 
cows he can get will be profitable milkers. 


A few years ago the average American 
farmer could not be induced to consider 
dairying as a sideline. It took too much of 
his time, and demanded long hours and 
much drudgery. Help was hard to keep 
and even a few cows demanded that there 
be help. But the picture is different today. 
The dairyman must of course be on the 
job, but the drudgery is gone and there 
is no longer the necessity of putting in: the 
long hours. If he has just a few cows he 
needs no hired man. Electrical servants do 
handily the hardest work of the dairy. 
Electricity does the milking, runs the sep- 
arator, sterilizes the cans, operates the feed 
chopper. The work is done easily, quickly 
and quietly. 

And best of all, the dairyman gets a 
check for his product every two weeks— 
and who is there that isn’t able to use a 
little cash? 
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SLAVES OF THE LAMP 

Aladdin had but to rub his magic lamp 
and immediately a slave appeared to do 
his bidding. 

The Arabian Nights have now been so 
far outdone that every man, woman and 
child in the United States has 900 slaves 
waiting at command. This means that, 
reckoned in terms of man-power, our 110 
millions have, in the field of electricity 
alone, 100 billion man-power at their serv- 
ice. A new power house in New York City 
will alone deliver more than 10 million 
man-power. 

These invisible slaves, far swifter and 
more obedient than the slaves of any 
Pharaoh or rajah, light our streets and 
homes, drive our chariots with a speed and 
safety unknown to the ancient world, sew 
our clothing with a swiftness and accuracy 
impossible to human fingers, sweep and 
dust, bake and boil, wash and iron, and 
stand ready to do a thousand other things 
that we have not yet asked them to do. 


NEW POWER CLUB YEAR 
Another Power Club administration is 
with us. Here’s wishing it good luck. The 
outgoing administration under “Babe” 


Walthall left a good record. Its social af- 
fairs were all successful, and it piled up a 
nice little bank balance. It also gave us 
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more in the way of educational programs 
than any previous administration, and this 
was the result of the activity of LeeR. Dun- 
can, the new president. Lee’s election was 
a fitting reward for the energetic and en- 
thusiastic work he did for the club during 
the past year. Here’s wishing his admin- 
istration a heap of success, and hoping that 
every Fresno employee tries to help make 
it so. 


ASK ME ANOTHER 
(For Answers See Page 31) 

1. When was the San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corporation started ? 

2. Where was the first plant of the 
company and what was its capacity? 

3. How many plants does the com- 
pany have now, and what is their total 
generating capacity? 

4. What territory does the company 
serve? 

5. How much electrical energy was 
used by consumers of the company in 1926? 

6. How many persons are employed 
by the company at present? 

7. Who are the stockholders of the 
San Joaquin Light and Power Corpora- 
tion? 

8. How are public utilities regulated ? 

9. What is the extent of this regula- 
tion? 


SAN JOAQUIN POWER DISTRICT MANAGERS INSPECT FRESNO DISTRICT FAIR. 
Following a meeting of District Managers held during the morning of September 29, the entire group 


made a tour of the Fair Grounds under the guidance of President A. G. 


Wishon. Those in the picture are 


(left to right) C. J. Kelly, San Luis Obispo; Raleigh Casad, Merced; H. H. Young, Selma; E. G. Stahl, San 
Joaquin; H. G. Redfern, Dinuba; A. G. Wishon, Treffle R. LaSenay, Executive Secretary Fresno County 


Chamber of Commerce; D. L. Wishon, Bakersfield; H. 


H. Courtright, President Valley Electrical Supply Com- 


pany; F. C. Carroll, Corcoran; Thos. Hancock, Los Banos; A. D. Church, Santa Maria; W. E. Whittington, 


Coalinga; and Paul B. Wilson, Fresno. 
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Foremen Can Prevent Accidents 


Experience of Department Head in Eastern Chemical Plant Proves 


Value of Proper Supervision in Promoting Safety. 
(Reprinted from Nationa] Safety News.) 


By Louis Kropp. 


O foreman wants any of his workers 
N to get hurt; but a lot of us don't do 
as much as we could, because we 
don't know what we can do. By attending 
the safety lectures for foremen of the Safety 
Council and in reading safety articles 1 was 
surprised to learn that only about two men 
out of ten who are hurt are hurt on ma- 
chines, and that the other eight are hurt 
through carelessness. Well, 
I don't know that I would 
call all of them careless 
from the cases that I have 
seen, but I do know that 
the foreman is the key 
man who can do more 
than anyone else to pre- 
vent the accidents to these 
fellows called careless. I know because I 
have tried it out. 

These men have to be taught. First, I 
should say that we are trying all of the 
time to stop the machine accidents by fig- 
uring out guards that will work, and we 
have made quite a few good ones, but I 
feel that when a machine is bought it 
should be bought with guards on already; 
besides, the insurance company’s men know 
where guards are made and what guards 
will work, so I think the foreman can leave 
most of that to the insurance men. If the 
insurance engineer cuts out only one of 
those two fellows hurt by machines and I 
cut out four of them hurt by carelessness, 
then we'll have only half as many accidents 
in shops, mills and factories. Besides, that’s 
a fair proposition for the insurance safety 
men; it’s a four to one bet. 

Now, as I said, these careless men and 
women must be taught and here is what I 
mean. We hire a new man who says he is 
a machinist and he goes to work for me. 1 
don’t know whether he is a machinist or 
not. I keep my eye on him, and besides I 
want to know if he is a careful worker. 
I show him how to do the job and I say, 
“Now, Bill” —I always call him by his first 
name that I get from his employment slip 
—‘whatever you do around here, think 
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The accompanying article was 
awarded a prize of $250 in a 
contest held by the Service Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Com- 


pany, Boston. The author, Louis 
Kropp,is a foreman in the plant 
of the Merrimac Chemical Com- 
pany, Woburn, Mass. 
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about how you can do your job without 
getting hurt.” Then I tell him that I have 
a careful department, all of my men are 
helping me to have a good safety record 
and I want him to help. 

That’s about all of the first lesson, and 
right there is where most foremen stop, I 
guess. But if this new man has never had 
anyone talk safety to him before, which is 
probably true, I find, then 
we can’t expect him to 
learn the whole story in 
one five-minute lesson. So 
inside of an hour I am 
back again with Bill and 
I talk about the job, how 
the stock is running and 
so forth, and I say some- 
thing more about safety. Maybe I tell him 
about how long we have gone without 
hurting anybody. 

Well, a fellow can’t learn much in two 
lessons, either. So I keep Bill in mind and 
stop to have a word or two with him again 
before the forenoon is up. I see him again 
in the afternoon and I keep my eye on Bill 
in a friendly way, but I don’t let him for- 
get that I am the boss. I’ve got other new 
men besides Bill, and I don’t forget them 
either. I have tried this system and I know 
it works. The foreman has got to teach 
safety personally to his men. There is no 
one else in my department who can teach 
the new man safety. I know all the ways 
that he might get hurt. I come around 
everywhere, as I don’t have to stay on one 
job like the men, and besides I am the boss 
and the new men will listen to me. 

I was a foreman for several years before 
I woke up to the fact that guards and 
safety bulletins wouldn’t prevent nearly so 
many accidents as I could simply by pound- 
ing away on this safety proposition all of 
the time. You can’t damn a man to safety 
and you can’t lead him up to a job and say, 
“Here's your job, don't get hurt.” You've 
got to keep teaching him day after day 
until you feel sure that he is trained to 
work carefully, and you will be surprised 
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to find that he’ll do just as much work and 
more than the fellow who isn’t trained to 
think safety. 

The foreman has to be human with his 
men if he expects to have a good accident 
record. If a worker is afraid of his boss 
he’s going to be worried, and if a man is 
worried he is in poor shape to keep away 
from an accident if one comes his way. 
Another thing I watch is to see if a man 
is feeling right. If a worker isn’t in good 
health he’s liable to get hurt, and it is bet- 
ter to send him to the doctor for a pill or 
two than to send him later with an injury. 
Falls, strains, infections, hand tools and 
many other causes of accidents have to be 
watched for by the foreman all of the time, 
because some of our worst cases come from 
these. Many accidents happen because the 
shop isn’t kept shipshape, but the foreman 
can keep it neat if he wants to, and this not 
only keeps down accidents such as falls, but 
makes the stock easier to handle, and makes 
it easier for the men to get around. 


I like to think of the foreman as holding 
a key that will open a door of opportunity 
to keep people from getting hurt. He can 
do it, I’ve proved that; he ought to do it, 
because his superintendent wants him to 
and because he is responsible for the way 
his men work; and, lastly, he ought to 
teach safety simply to help the other fellow. 


FIRE PREVENTION HINTS 


The approach of winter season suggests cer- 
tain fire prevention cautions as important as 
those suggested by the approach of summer, 
but of a different character. 

Flues and chimneys should be inspected from 
bottom to top to see that there are no cracks or 
unprotected openings, and cleaned that there is 
no accumulation of soot to catch fire and 
belch out of the top setting fire to the roof. 

Leaves should be kept cleared away from the 
eaves and the angles between roof and chim- 
neys. š 
Papers should not be thrown loosely open iñ- 
to the fire place or stove to be drawn up 
through the flue as they burn, setting fire to 
the roof where they may land. 

See that you have fire screens and other pro- 
tection and never leave an open fire in the 
fireplace. 

Provide asbestos and metal insulation where 
stoves and heaters are in close proximity to 
walls. And keep clothes-racks and draperies 
away from heaters and stoves. 

Never dump ashes loosely on the ground or 
throw them in wooden containers. 

During the holiday season be careful about 
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i agate they are generally highly inflam- 
able. 

Do not place gas or electric heaters where 
they can set fire to furniture or waste baskets 
in the office. And do not think that you need a 
heater under the desk, because, while in that 
position it may keep your knees warm, this sort 
of heating increases tendency to colds. 

Extinguishers should be inspected and pro- 
visions made to prevent their freezing where 
they are mounted on porches or out of doors, 
and they must be regarded now primarily for 
indoor fire protection. 

Do not put an electric lamp in the bed to 
warm it. This practice often results in dis- 
aster. 

Electric or gas heaters and stoves should not 
be used in garages to keep them warm because 
frequently there is a slight gasoline leak that 
may cause fire. 

And never let the car run idle in a closed 
garage while warming up the engine. The 
proper practice is to back the car outdoors if 
you are going to let it run to warm up. Be- 
ware of the deadly carbon-monoxide. 

An all-year-round fire warning is in con- 
nection with the use of inflamable eye shades 
or visors by clerks in offices, students at home, 
or drivers of automobiles. There are two types; 
—one of highly inflammable pyralin or cellu- 
loid, and the other of non-inflammable mate- 
rial, equally as transparent and flexible. 

Our employees are cautioned to use only the 
non-inflamable variety, and we hope that none 
will use the inflamable variety either on or off 
the job. 

Make a thorough inspection of your premises 
and be sure that absolutely every cold weather 
fire hazard is cleared up as a property and 
personal protection. 


EXCUSE ME - 1D 
RATHER WORK 
SAFELY AND WALK 


BAKERSFIELD 
MADELIN App, Reporter 


The Bakersfield office has added several 
new employees, including Edna Cole, Dorothy 
Spawn, Lois Dumble and Regina Degan, who 
are assisting in transfer work preparatory to 
the installation of the new consumers’ account- 
ing system. 

A. R. Theile, As- 
sistant District Man- 
ager, is the posses- 
sor of a new sedan. 
We understand that 
he is keeping it pret- 
ty busy paying back : 
visits made to him 
in the past by rela- 
tives and friends. 
He has just returned from the South where 
he and Mrs. Thiele paid a visit to their daugh- 
ter, Louise, who is attending the University. 

The Welfare Association was entertained at 
its last meeting by District Attorney Ray Bailey, 
who made a speech on the penal code, elaborat- 
ing somewhat on the new laws and the effect 
they are having on present day crime. 

Violet Chidgey, formerly with the Consum- 
ers’ Department but now residing in Venice, 
spent a few days in Bakersfield the early part 
of the month and took time to pay the office 
a visit. 

We regret to report Ethel Bickerdike on the 
sick list. 

Kathryn Lossing, who has been connected 
with the Consumers’ Department for some time, 
has accepted a position with the Valley Elec- 
trical Supply Company. 

Candy and cigars announced to the office 
that Harold C. Marsh is a proud papa of a 
baby girl. Little Patricia Mae was born Sep- 
tember 8. 

Everyone took advantage of the office being 
closed on “Bakersfield Day” at the Fair to 
take in the sights and the afternoon proved all 
too short to see everything of interest. Accord- 
ing to expressions heard on all sides Shafter 
Booth, which received a first prize, was cer- 
tainly worth the second visit, to say nothing of 
all the other beautiful displays. 

Harold Marsh, Collection Department, enter- 
ed nine pens of beautiful rabbits at the County 
Fair and received six first prizes and three 
seconds, each pen receiving a prize. 
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D. L. Wishon and A. R. Thiele attended the 
District Managers’ meeting in Fresno on Thurs- 
day, September 29. They also visited Fresno 
County Fair in the afternoon, escorted by A. 


G. Wishon, president. They report that the 
Fresno County Fair compares favorably with 
Kern County Fair. 


John (Artemus) Ware, chief clerk, enjoyed 
a brief and belated vacation in San Diego and 
vicinity. We have not been advised if “vicin- 
ity” included Tijuana or not. If you know John 
make your own guess. 


Bess Williams, of the electrical department, 
spent part of her vacation in Los Angeles and 
San Bernardino and the other part moving into 
a new home on Fremont street. After getting 
settled in her new home, she found that Lou 
Johnston had moved in right next door. (Of 
course this was all pre-arranged). 


Herb St. Mary, of the electrical department, 
is back from a very profitable vacation spent 
decorating the interior of his home. 


Clarence Monteith, 
of the gas department, 
reported last month 
as being the champion 
fisherman of this lo- 
cality, now steps up 
for another medal, 
having bagged his 
limit of deer, both 
three-pointers. They 
were killed in the 
Greenhorn mountains 
and were very fine 
specimens. The ac- 
companying photo- 
graph shows Clar- 
ence just as he ar- 
rived at camp after a 
three-mile hike with 
his first deer. 


VALEY ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


E. P. Hodshire, man- 
ager of the Bakers- 
field store, drove to 
Fresno on Saturday, September 23, to visit the 
store there. Mrs. Hodshire accompanied her 
husband. 

Johnny Broedeur and his family visited rel- 
atives in Fresno the first of the month. 

Kathryn Lossing has taken the place of Fay 


CLARENCE MONTEITH 


Packs four-point buck 


three miles. 
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Phillips in the office of the Valley Electrical 
Supply Co. 

Mrs. Tripp was here during the Fair, dem- 
onstrating electric ranges. She also made dem- 
onstrations in the homes. 

H. H. Courtright and Bob Downing also 
were here during the Fair. 


BAKERSFIELD STEAM PLANT 


Those taking vacations this month are H. R. 
Gilstrap and wife, who visited in Bishop and 
vicinity; Geo. Beaty who went to San Francis- 
co; and J. S. Stewart, who went to Los Angeles 
and, we think, Tijuana. L. H. Aenchbacher 
spent his vacation in Bakersfield. 

The Steam Plant now has a contender for the 
heavyweight championship belt, a man by the 
name of “Wildcat” Lounsbury. He has only 
been in one fistic combat, but we expect John 
will go ahead although we are afraid the pu- 
gilistic game will lower his social standing in 
the community. 


STORES DEPARTMENT 


Clarence Howard returned August 12, from 
a very interesting two-months’ trip which cov- 
ered nearly eight thousand miles. He crossed 
twenty-three states and went through Canada. 
Some of the main points of interest visited were 
the Grand Canyon of Colorado; Appomatox, 
Va., where the Civil War was brought to a 
close; Washington, D. C..; Niagara Falls, and 
Lake Tahoe. He was accompanied by his wife 
and brother, Lon. 

Lauren Flinn, storekeeper, spent two weeks’ 
vacation in San Jose with his family, visiting 
relatives. 


BAKERSFIELD AND KERN ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


W. V. Shaul, cashier, was one of the late 
vacationists, taking his two weeks during the 
last half of September. 
With the exception of 
a few days on the 
coast, W. V. spent his 
time improving his 
home. P. Dunn, car 
operator, took care of 
the dimes during the 
vacation period. 

F. W. McComsey, car operator, resigned dur- 
ing the month to take a job of juggling pota- 
toes for a local produce house. D. G. Bayne 
has been added to the force to fill the vacancy 
caused by McComsey’s resignation. 

Fair week was one of fair weather and fair 
business but with not as many fares as were 
registered during the last fair. With the same 
fare we expect to fare better next fair which 
will be fair if no unfair conditions are pres- 
ent. 

Several of our older type street cars which 
were retired from service this spring are now 
serving as homes for cotton-pickers on one of 
the large ranches of the county. You just can’t 
beat a street car for utility, for after it has 
served its original purpose it can be used for a 
home, garage, or store room. One of the trucks 
is now serving a local rock and gravel com- 
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pany as a locomotive. They simply built a frame 
upon the truck, mounted a tractor minus the 
wheels thereon, hooked up the sprockets with 
another sprocket on each car-wheel axle, and 
presto, a locomotive is produced. 

Short line and industrial railroads please 
note that we still have another truck. 


FRESNO DISTRICT 
C. R. Worden, Reporter 


It was reported in last month’s news that 
Louise Steinwand would return to Coalinga to 
take up her school work, but she has decided 
that after four years of teaching a change 
would be beneficial and will remain with the 
consumers’ department. 

Norma Blua, who has been doing temporary 
work in the consumers’ department, has left 
the employ of the company and has returned 
to her former position with the Bancroft-Whit- 
ney Co. in San Francisco. 

Mary Louise Parsons, who has been work- 
ing temporarily, has accepted a position as 
teacher in the Lanare schools. 

Constance Burns is again working tempor- 
arily in the consumers’ department. 

Nora Abbot is back with us again after an 
absence of about 2% years. 

It is reported that Kathryn Crandall is 
sporting a ring on a certain finger on her left 
hand and it is rumored that S. A. Richmond 
is the man in the case. While we don’t know 
much about it at the present time, we expect 
to have more definite information later. 

Rosalie Schmidt entertained Mrs. Nina Cole- 
man of San Francisco, formerly of this com- 
pany, during the first part of October. 

Helen Bigelow, Mrs. Lena Bigelow's daugh- 
ter, is working temporarily in the consumers’ 
department. She has been attending one of the 


Fresno business colleges. 


WINS WAGER OF JOYRIDE 
Bob Brock, foreman of the garage, enjoyed a wheel- 


barrow ride around the block at Tulare and First 
Streets during the noon hour of September 23 as a 
result of his choice of Tunney in the world champion- 
ship battle. Jim Weldon, blacksmith, thought Dempsey 
ought to win and because of his bad judgment supplied 
the motive power for the wheelbarrow. 
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“Barney” Mergenthaler has completed his 
final week of vacation which was spent in 
fishing in the Dinkey Lakes above Huntington 
Lake. He reports the fishing good and the 
weather very cold. 

Garret Van Buren is attending the annual 
meeting of the Grand Lodge of Masons in San 
Francisco as the last week of his vacation. 

Elsie Gieger is also in San Francisco finish- 
ing up her vacation which was unfortunately 
interrupted a month back due to sickness. 


CONSTRUCTION SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
W. A. Warner, Reporter 

The opening of deer season has afforded 
some of our hunters an opportunity of proving 
their ability with the rifle. Al Hightower, hot 
tap crew foreman, went up into Jackass Mead- 
ows and brought back two bucks, one a four- 
pointer and the other a fork and horn. This 
is not merely a story, but a fact, for Al got 
out the old butcher knife and sliced off steaks 
and roasts for the gang, which brought forth 
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praise for Al as an expert in bringing home 
the venison. 

Roy DeFoe, foreman, was less fortunate. Roy 
went back to Hume where he bagged a deer 
last year, but did not succeed in getting one 
this year. J. L. Addy and A. C. Carpenter, 
linemen, also came back with a hard luck 
story and no venison. 

V. C. Redman, estimator, and a fellow hunter 
went up Kings River Canyon and bagged a 
buck after what was beginning to look like 
another hard luck story. They went fifty-fifty 
with some other hunters who loaned their horse 
to pack the deer back to camp. 

Pat Martin, Surveyor Estimator, took advan- 
tage of his two-weeks leave from duty and 
drove to Livermore to see Al Parsell, who is 
at the Soldiers’ Hospital there. Al is looking 
good and getting fat. He has developed a 
double chin and a tendency to get lazy listening 
in over the radio to what is going on in the 
world around him while he is taking the doc- 
tor’s advice to rest and get well. 


PANTAGES THEATER UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN FRESNO 


Fresno’s newest theater, the Alexander Pantages building, is being erected at a cost of 
$300,000 on the northeast corner of Fulton and Tuolumne streets directly opposite the Power 
Company building. Construction probably will be completed in time for an opening next sum- 
mer. 

The building will be two stories high, constructed of reinforced concrete in a semi-Oriental 
design. A large dome, 100 feet in diameter, will top the building immediately over the en- 
trance, while the remainder of the frontage will be ornamented in Oriental patterns. The 
main entrance will be located on the corner, with a large lobby leading directly into the mam- 
moth bowl-shaped auditorium, which will have a seating capacity estimated at 2,300. The 
second story will contain the upper portion of the balcony, offices for the management, rest 
rooms, a large general waiting room, and spare office rooms. 

A store building to cost $40,000 will be erected immediately adjacent to the theater 
building on a site 50 by 150 feet. 
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HELEN Cowan, Reporter 


Hilda Murray, of Mr. Durfey’s office, has 
left the company to go to New York to live. 
She spent several days in San Francisco, sail- 
ing on the S. S. Manchuria, which will go to 
New York by the way of the Panama Canal 
and Havana, taking eighteen days for the 
voyage. 

Miss Murray was entertained by several of 
her friends before she left, one of the most 
attractive parties being a dinner and evening 
of bridge given by Rachel McCollum. Tiny 
lighthouses surrounded a miniature steamship 
Manchuria, from which life savers were ex- 
tended on small ropes to mark the places. When 
the ship was pulled into port by the guest of 
honor, it was found to contain a beaded bag 
for cargo, a gift from the other guests. 


Jean Peterson, who has been secretary for 
F. H. Pearson was transferred to W. E. Dur- 
fey’s office. 

M. P. Lohse. of the Power Sales Department, 
who is touring Europe with other Legionnaire 
delegates to the Paris Convention, writes from 
Berlin that he has enjoyed several airplane 
trips between various cities. “Molly” says he 
approves of air travel in good weather. While 
in Berlin he bought a Paris edition of the 
New York Herald and found the following 


news item: 


HOLDING COMPANY ECONOMY 
IS EXEMPLIFIED IN MERGER 


Special to the Herald 


NEW YORK—Opponents of potential “power 
trusts” who raise their voices in protest every 
time two public utility companies announce 
completion of arrangements for interconnection 
may learn something from the recent exper- 
ience of the Great Western Power Company of 
California and the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation. Both these companies were 
acquired by the North American Company. Im- 
mediately an interconnection was built to per- 
mit interchange of power during a shortage of 
electricity on one system or a surplus of the 
other. 

The interconnection has worked perfectly. 
The loads on the two systems occur in Decem- 
ber and July, respectively. Running separately 
the companies would have found it necessary 
to maintain generating machinery sufficient to 
handle the peak load at all times of the year. 
Running together each can work on a much 
lower overhead for unused capacity. During 
the last spring an excess of power produced by 
the stream flow plants on the San Joaquin sys- 
tem made it possible to shut down the Caribou 
plant of the Great Western. These economies 
could have been effected years ago, but were 
never realized until the holding company man- 
agement made possible the ready financing 
of the line and interchange agreement. 
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DELLA MARTIN, Reporter 


Gladys Moffatt motored to Los Angeles on 
her vacation, her first visit to the southern me- 
tropolis. She reports that she was very favor- 
ably impressed with the sights, especially at 
night, when the city took on the aspect of a 
gigantic carnival. She also visited Santa Mon- 
ica beach, where she wondered what made 
the ocean so close to the shore. > 

The employees of the sixth floor extend their 
sincerest sympathy to J. W. Stevenson in the 
loss of his wife. 

C. P. Rhine has just 
bought himself a new 
radio and now is 
reaching out into the 
far places for new 
tunes to play on his 
slide rule. 

Bernice Ellis, daugh- 
ter of L. L. Ellis, was 
married on Saturday 
evening, October 1, to Kenneth Davies, of the 
Fisk Tire Company in Fresno. 

Frank Edsall has been transferred to Santa 
Maria where he will be storekeeper for that 
district. We wish Frank success in his new 
position. 

“Tex” Dickson made a two-day trip to Cor- 
coran to instruct the new storekeeper for that 
district in his duties. 

J. M. Wainscoat and G. H. Grummett spent 
the week of October 4 in Bakersfield and along 
the Coast, visiting the various districts. 

We are all glad to learn that Fred Ashley 
who has been ill for some time is improving 
in health. Mrs. Ashley is in the supplies divis- 
ion. : 

Rumors are that Edith Willey and Edna 
Walsh have taken up tennis. Helen and Su- 
zanne now have something to worry about. 
Good luck, girls! 

J. D. Cole spend his vacation of three weeks 
wading in Missouri mud and corn with his 
old friends. 

Grace Davidson has left the company to ac- 
cept a stenographic position in a riding school 
near Academy. 

We have all noticed that Everett Hickman 
has lost his cute little mustache. We wonder 
what can the reason be. He looked so hand- 
some with it. 


SEVENTH FLOOR 
FLORENCE APP, Reporter 


Henry D. Brown, patrolman, recently was 
called to San Francisco on account of the ill- 
ness of his mother, whom we are glad to re- 
port is convalescing very nicely. 

R. G. Morgan of the engineering department 
has returned from a vacation which he spent 
with Mrs. Morgan and his young daughter at 
Los Angeles, Long Beach, and other points of 
interest. 

Irene Osburn, telephone operator, has re- 
turned to her duties after undergoing an opera- 
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tion of the tonsilar variety. We are glad to 
see Irene back, as we missed her smiling coun- 
tenance. 

Ella Crossman, telephone operator, drove 
“Monte Blue” to San Francisco over a recent 
week-end, as she now considers that he has 
limbered up enough to make such long trips 
without disastrous results. 

Carol Horton of Lee Duncan’s department 
has resigned to enter Stanford University. As 
a token of esteem as well as a farewell gift, 
his fellow co-workers presented him with a 
leather brief case. The entire seventh floor 
join in sending well wishes and hope he will 
agree with the professors not only in the sub- 
jects but in the grades as well. 


R. O. Harper, foreman of sub-station con- 
struction, after making a circuit of the San 
Joaquin loop, is now back at Sanger from 
where he started just a year ago. It may be 
recalled that a long winged crane put out all 
of the lights in Fresno some time ago, and he 
has been looking for short circuits which 
have been lost in the shuffle. 

Gerald Quinn, sub-station inspector, divided 
his vacation between Los Angeles and the San 
Francisco Bay District and he reports that 
nothing interesting happened. This is a strange 
vacation for Gerald. 

A few days ago F. O. Scott, electrical fore- 
man, thought he would 
find out just how 
, much of a “kick” 110 
volts have; so he 
backed up against a 
broken lamp globe 
and received a 
“punch” in the back 
of his neck which evi- 
dently reached clear 
to his feet, as they went up in the air and he 
landed on his back. Fortunately his injury was 
slight—just enough to cause him to make sev- 
eral calls on the doctor to find out if he had 
lost any amperes. The doctor reports that 
Fred registers a ratio of 200:1 and Fred now 
says that his R. P. M. are back to normal. 

Mr. E. J. Crawford, Assistant General Su- 
perintendent, made a hurried trip to Sacra- 
mento on business during the last of Septem- 
ber. 

The 


that Babe Ruth made is 
nothing compared to 
the one made by H. 
H. Minor, distribu- 
tion engineer, when he 
“slipped one” over on 
his fellow employees. 
He quietly left the 
office Friday evening 
saying he would not 
be in Saturday morn- 
ing which caused us to believe he was just 
taking a week-end trip to the mountains. He 
did cross the mountains to Reno, Nevada, and 
on October 1 married Miss Cecile F. Baldwin, 
a popular Fresno girl. The entire organization 
wish them a long life of success and happiness. 


“home run” 
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Bobby Moore, formerly of Lee Duncan’s of- 
fice, but who is now studying art in San Fran- 
cisco, made a flying trip to his home town, 
having come down with one of Uncle Sam's 
air mail pilots. 


We send in rhymes of our good times and high 
lights of the daily fuss, 

They all are true of what we do, but the 
censor makes us cuss. 

He takes his shears and bores us to tears for 
all he does is trim. 

As he does not choose to print our news it 
makes this sheet rather slim. 

—Ve Sue Ve Us 


Don’t cuss, little girl, don't cuss, 
But there’s reason enough to cry. 
If the censor passed 
All that you've asked 
The verdict would be: ‘Let 'er die!” 
—Tue CusseD CENSOR 


EIGHTH FLOOR 
Nyra G. LETCHWORTH, Reporter 


Mrs. Jenny Edsall is leaving the company 
to go to Santa Maria, where her husband has 
been transferred as head of the store-room. 
Several friends on the eighth floor presented 
her with a picture for her new home. 

; Kate Lundy has 
bobbed her hair. 
Only a few to go, 
and we'd be 100 per 
cent! Then some- 
body would start to 
let it grow. 

Virgil Matthews 
was away from the 
office for several 
days the first part of October on account 
of illness. 

A. B. Carpenter spent the week-end of Oc- 
tober 1 in San Francisco. ` 

The last vacationists of the season were 
Mrs. M. Bingham, who spent her time between 
San Jose, San Francisco, and Oakland, visiting 
her daughter; and Lois Smith, who played lady 
of leisure at home. 

Katherine Warren was at home for several 
days on account of the illness of her small son, 
Gerald. 

O. D. Martin received a blue ribbon at the 
county fair for the fabric painting which he 
displayed at the Power Club art exhibit. He 
certainly deserved it! 

The Sans Souci Club, whose members are 
the girls of the typing department, held the first 
social event of the season on September 27. 
A progressive dinner was featured, with the 
six courses served at the homes of Myrtle 
Flake, Ethel Kelly, Helen Tabor, Mabel Hol- 
comb, Marie Haile, and Anita Stockton. 


Father: “I don’t approve of your acquaint- 
ance with that telephone girl.” 

“Why, she’s connected with the best fami- 
lies in town.” 
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Fern Beck, Reporter 


“Curly” Boss, who works on the hot tap 
tool crew, took time out in September to hunt 
bear in the vicinity of Mount Lassen. The bear 
had had advance notice of his coming, and 
for that reason his hunting luck was all bad. 


On September 16 and 17, Corcoran celebra- 
ted her Annual Harvest Festival. The main 
event in this fiesta, so far as we are con- 
cerned, was the appearance of our own Chief 
Clerk Henry Jobe as Pluto, in the Pageant. 
His slender figger was draped in folds of 
black velvet, and as he glided across the stage 
_ in the glare of the footlights and snatched Pros- 
erpine from her mother’s arms, the audience 
was hushed in silent admiration. Various di- 
rectors from 
Hollywood 


have tried to 
sign up Henry 
o n long-time 


contracts, in 
recognition o f 
his ability as a 
silent actor, but 
he modestly de- 
clines all off- 
ers. 

In conjunc- 
tion with the 
pageant, in a 
lighter vein, 
Fred Carroll presented a 
“Follies” performance, and 
as an impersonator of fem- 
ininity, Julian Eltinge 
should look to his laurels, 
for our district manager NU 
was no slouch as a ballet 
dancer. 

Earl Shields, district foreman, returned from 
his vacation September 19, bringing his family 
with him. Mrs. Shields and children summered 
in San Jose and Alton, but of course they are 
glad to get back to the cotton belt. 

Jimmie Dunlap, formerly Foreman’s Clerk in 
Corcoran District, and now doing line work 
in San Luis Obispo, paid us a visit on Septem- 
ber 6. He boasted of a strapping son, but failed 
to exhibit the cherub. 

The new building for Corcoran is now in 
process of construction. At this writing, at 
least, all the stakes are set for the garage. 
L. L. Ellis is in charge of the construction 
work. 

B. C. Hunkins, district foreman’s clerk, left 
us September 30, to attend the Polytechniic 
School of Engineering, in Oakland. We cer- 
tainly are sorry to lose “Hunk” from our or- 
ganization, he is such a cheerful and helpful 
person to have about. 

George Flaherty, formerly Storekeeper, is 
taking the place of foreman's clerk left vacant 
by Hunkins and Chester Sorrick, who was pre- 
viously in the general office, is the new store- 
keeper. 
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DINUBA 


BLANCHE HAINLINE, Reporter 


Harry Graves, foreman’s clerk, and his wife 
returned September 5, after spending two 


weeks on the Coast, going as far south as 
Ventura. 


Mr. Stork was busy in 
æ the Dinuba district dur- 
j ing the month. He left 
an 8%-pound daughter 
at the home of A. M. 
Hamilton, our Stone Cor- 
ral serviceman. The 
young lady has been 
named Jaquelyn Joan. He 
also visited at the home of L. A. Wilson, Val- 
ley Electrical salesman, and left a small 
daughter. She has been named Ann Lois. 


Walter Leedy, district foreman, and family 
spent one week on the Coast, also going south 
as far as Ventura. 


Clarence Redpath, Dinuba serviceman, 
spent the first two weeks of September on the 
Coast and in San Francisco. 


Leo Newcomb, clerk, motored to San Fran- 
cisco and then drove down the Coast Route to 
Pomona for two weeks, returning to work 
September 20. 


Russell McCabe, meter reader, and family 
spent the third and fourth week of September 
in San Francisco and Vallejo, visiting friends 
and relatives. 


Hazen G. Redfern, district manager, and his 
wife spent the second week of September in 
Los Angeles. 

Blanche Hainline, new business clerk, has re- 
turned to work after having her tonsils re- 
moved. 


TAFT 
Roo McDonaLb, Reporter 


Vern Huntzberry, our genial chief of the 
front counter, and his wife motored to Devil's 
Den on September 17 to attend a get-together 
meeting of the residents of that district. The 
celebration was featured by a mammoth bar- 
becue, music, dancing, and airplane stunts, 


with everything going off smoothly but for a 
plane crash which nearly proved fatal to the 
pilot. 


district foreman, and J. E. 
Brown, lineman, are proud 
of having shaken hands 
with Lindy when they were 
in San Diego for the Sciot 
celebration, during which 
Lindbergh, with several 
hundred others, were in- 
itiated. 

P. E. King and J. M. Shoopman motored to 
Mojave to assist in conferring the third I. O. 
O. F. degree and to attend the reception given 
Deputy District Grand Master Griffis, whose 
home lodge is in Mojave. 


The office force has been working nights 
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for some time getting the new bookkeeping sys- 
tem installed, and now have it practically com- 
pleted and in working order. 


A. C. Pettis, estimate clerk, and his family 
spent a recent week-end in Bakersfield. 


Loretta McCurdy, who has been counter 
clerk for several months, resigned to take 
care of her household duties. Her place is be- 
ing filled by Mary Brown. 


Lois Kearsing, our little manipulator of the 
Remington, has returned from her vacation, 
during which she and her husband visited 
June Lake, Yosemite Park, and other places 
of interest. 

O. A. Kommers, district manager, motored 
to Fresno on Thursday to attend a meeting of 
the district managers and while there visited 
the Fresno District Fair. 

The stork visited the home of Elva Chubb, 
formerly counter clerk and left a fine 9%- 
pound baby girl on September 18. 


SELMA 
FRANKIE McCrory, Reporter 


Among those who enjoyed late vacations 
were Ed Greenwald, district foreman, who 
spent the first week in September in San Fran- 
cisco, and Leonard Anderson, meter-reader, who 
enjoyed his vacation the last two weeks in Sep- 
tember in the southern part of the State, going 
as far south as Tijuana. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Young, accompanied by 
L. J. Price, enjoyed a trip to Yosemite on Sep- 
tember 16-17, where Mr. Young and Mr. Price 
attended a meeting of the presidents and sec- 
retaries of the Rotary Clubs, while Mrs. Young 
was entertained by sight-seeing. 

Frankie McCrory visited in Madera with 
friends on September 17. 

The Gas and Water Department has ac- 
quired a shiny new Ford, which arrived on 
September 14. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Phillips are receiving the 
congratulations ‘of their 
friends on the arrival of 
a baby daughter, Ro- 
berta, who was born on 
September 15. “Flip” is 
our very popular radio 
expert, but we imagine 
that he will have some- 
thing else to occupy his mind in the evenings 
now, besides static. 

Mrs. Helen Mitchell of San Diego, a sister 
of Mrs. Phillips, has been visiting here for the 
past couple of weeks. 

L. W. Henderson, power salesman, was on 
sick leave for a few days, having his tonsils 
removed. 

H. H. Young enjoyed a short visit with his 
mother and brother from Los Angeles on Sep- 
tember 26. 

Herb Edmon, chief clerk of the Madera Dis- 
trict, paid us a flying visit on September 14. 

H. H. Young was chairman on arrangements 
for Rotary Ladies’ night on September 23, and 
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needless to say the affair was voted a huge 
success. 

W. H. Case, our chief clerk, spent the last 
week of his vacation period in Selma, enjoying 
some fine painting and interior decorating. 
Needless to say, Hotel Van Horn shows much 
improvement, and Mr. Case is to be congratu- 
lated on his good work. 

H. H. Young has been very philanthropic 
this past month, furnishing a great number of 
lunches to Ed Greenwald in addition to giv- 
ing away nine new suits. Howard is studying 
the football situation for opportunities to get 
a few free lunches and maybe a new necktie 
for himself. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO 
L. M. RIGHETTI, Reporter 


San Luis Obispo County is one of the bright- 
est spots on the business map, enjoying a run 
of prosperity that indicates a renewed interest 
in its many natural resources. At the present 
time $3,000,000 in building is in progress while 
much road work is being done. Morro Bay is 
showing much activity, the season being the 
most successful ever experienced. A new water 
system recently was installed and plans are 
under way for a new hotel at Morro that 
will add considerably to the attractions of this 
popular resort. Other hotels also are under con- 
sideration. 

E. W. Widemann is the proud father of a 
new daughter. She has been christened Mary 
Theresa but will be called “Terry.” 

Gus Grummett of the Stores Department to- 
gether with J. M. Wainscoat paid us a visit 
this month. Gus is becoming quite a regular 
fellow and we enjoy his visits. The problems 
of the Transportation Department must be 
quite heavy as J. M. Wainscoat's weight is 
noticeably much less. 

Mrs. L. M. Righetti spent several days at the 
Paso Robles office while Mrs. B. B. Olden's 
vacation is vacationing in San Francisco. 

Bill Greeley, who for the past ten years has 
been an employee of the San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corporation, has resigned his posi- 
tion as storekeeper of the Santa Maria district 
to go into stockraising and farming in the hills 
of Mariposa County, six miles from Coulter- 
ville. He and H. H. McCarthy already have a 
herd of cattle which will be enlarged and are 
planning to plant several hundred acres in 
grain and hay to be used in feeding stock. 
The location of the farm is in a beautiful val- 
ley surrounded by high timber and hills suit- 
able for grazing. 


MADERA 
Mance Cook, Reporter 


Leslie Miller, serviceman at Chowchilla, went 
to Los Angeles for his vacation, going down 
the Coast Route. Dorothy Rice, office clerk at 
Chowchilla, spent two weeks in Sebastopool 
visiting her grandparents. Over Labor Day, 
Dorothy went to Santa Cruz with her family. 
Paul Hollister, serviceman’s helper, made a 
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hurried trip to Long Beach on August 29 to 
bring home his daughter and wife on account 
of the illness of little Pauline. 


During the last ball game of the season, 
which was played in Fresno between “The 
Generals” and the Madera “Coyotes,” Lyman 
Harris had the misfortune of losing his bal- 
ance while running after a ball and fell on 
his left shoulder, breaking the bone in two 
places. It probably will be some eight or ten 
weeks before he will be able to return to work. 


Bill Taylor, line- 
man, and his wife 
have returned to Ma- 
dera to make their 
home. On the first 


$ morning back to work 
J Bill passed out the 
cigars, it being the 
first time the gang at 
Madera had seen 
him since his marriage. Glad to have you 
back, Bill. 


Loris Auld was with us for several days 
during September. 


On September 29 we experienced a terrible 
windstorm, which blew a tree into our Ma- 
dera Avenue 10 KV line which leads from 
Madera sub-station to the city of Madera. 

Ben Catching, district foreman, came back 
from a recent deer hunt with nothing much to 
show for his three days of “roughing it” in 
pursuit of the fleet-footed animal but a good 
growth of whiskers. Ben took a full box of 
toothpicks along to pick the venison from his 
molars, but the box returned home with Ben 
intact. 


The picture shows 
Ed Scott, foreman, 
and Mac Sanchez of 
the Madera hot tap 
crew changing insu- 
lators on the Ahwah- 
nee line. Almost 150 
insulators 
were changed by the 
crew during the last 
month on this line. 
This method of chang- 
ing broken insulators 
while the line is hot 
makes a great saving 
in time and avoids in- 
terruptions in service 
which resulted from 
the old method of 
killing the line. The 
men have_ become 
quite expert in using 
the tools attached to 
long handles working 
lines carrying voltages from 3500 to 20,000. 

Duck season was ushered in with the usual 
pow-wow of enthusiastic hunters and duck 
dinners and stiff joints. Most everyone seemed 
to have had fair luck, for ducks were very 
much in evidence the day following the open- 
ing of the season. 


HOT TAP CREW 


Of Madera changing in- 
sulators on Ahwanee line. 
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MIDWAY STEAM PLANT 
A. A. Hicpon, Reporter 


For some reason or other the Midway Steam 
Plant has missed out in the last few issues, but 
we wish to inform the San Joaquin family that 
we are still among those present, and though 
not running very much this year, are extremely 
useful at times. Hereafter we will try to be in 
each issue of the magazine. 

Since our vacations 
have not been re- 
ported, now that the 
crew is back to work 
with their noses to 
the grindstone, we 
will try to tell where 
most of us spent our 
money during our 
weeks off. 

The most extensive vacation was taken by 
A. C. Sawyer and his family who drove back 
to their old home in Tennessee taking two 
months for the trip. 


Many of the vacationists went to the coast 
resorts. D. I. Fulton and his, family divided 
their time between Wasco and the beach; G. 
Z. Ogden and family lived in Long Beach for 
two weeks; W. C. Heinbach, with his wife and 
kiddies, went to Huntington Beach; R. L. 
Lewis and family with Buel Sprayberry, his 
wife and young daughter fished, clambed, swam, 
and rested at Avila and Pismo; G. D. Jack- 
son and his folks went to Pismo and Long 
Beach; G. C. Hess fished on the Pismo wharf; 
Mrs. Agnes Kinlay, with her son and daugh- 
ter, went to Los Angeles, and visited Catalina 
Island. 

Among those who went to the northern part 
of the state were Mr. and Mrs. R. O. Yates, 
who visited in Richmond; A. A. Higdon, who, 
with his mother and sister, spent two weeks 
visiting at Watsonville, Santa Cruz, San Jose, 
Mountainview, and San Francisco; John Cough- 
lan, who spent his time in Tracy with his 
folks, and in San Francisco; and J. W. Green- 
well and his wife. 


G. E. Overman and his family had an en- 
joyable time at California Hot Springs. 


Jack Lewis wandered about Los Angeles and 
visited the Edison plant at Long Beach. 


William Hale spent his time partly in Ba- 
kersfield, partly in Los Angeles, and parted 
with all of his money for a new sedan. 

Roy Yates and Grover Hess were on a big 
hunt for deer in the country back of Kernville 
as these notes were being written. The whole 
camp was expecting nice juicy steaks for din- 
ner at the end of the week, but the regular 
meat order had not been cancelled. 

W. C. Heinbach returned from his vacation 
minus wife and kiddies and has been batching 
for a few weeks. 

Miss Aldyne Higdon returned to school Sep- 
tember 12, going to San Jose State College for 
her second year. 
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CRANE VALLEY 
D. P. RUSSELL, Reporter 


On the evening of September 8 a surprise 
birthday party was given for W. N. Gates by 
his mother. All who could possibly attend were 
present. A few hands of cards were played, 
after which dainty refreshments were served. 

Wm. Beem, superintendent of the Crane Val- 
ley district, spent a few days deer hunting in 
Kings River district at the opening of the 
season, but returned unsuccessful. After the 
deer hunt Mr. Beem spent the remaining part 
of his vacation in Tijuana, San Diego, and 
Los Angeles. 

Bud Wright spent his vacation deer hunt- 
ing. 

Mrs. Kenneth L. Jones enjoyed a visit from 
her mother, Mrs. Bond of Lindsay, and her 
grandmother, Mrs. Brown of Colorado Springs, 
the first part of the month. 

The Fesideal school started September 19. 
Miss Lulu Nelle Martin was retained as teach- 
er for this term, making her third consecutive 
term at P. H. No. 1. 


BALCH CAMP 
Geo. J. GLEASON, Reporter 


Sam Larsen celebrated his 74th birthday Sep- 
tember 15 with a dinner party given at the 
Murray home. After a fine chicken dinner the 
guests were entertained by Steve Murray on 
the piano and Jim Gleason on the ukelele. 

H. V. Richey’s father and mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. B. Richey, and his sister and brother- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Golden Grasse of Des 
Moines, Iowa, were visitors here during the 
first of the month. After a short visit here they 
moved to Fresno where they will make their 
home. 

The opening of the 
deer season found 
several hunters in 
this district camped 
in the deer's front 
yard and “raring” 
to go. Earl Dodson 
bagged his buck 
early in the morn- 
ing on the first day 
of the season. E. A. Quinn, E. R. Banks, Wm. 
Beem, and F. R. McGeorge wore out lots of 
shoe leather in the Black Rock Country, but 
had no luck. Chas. Ellis, Jess Medley, and Roy 
Sherman each have one to their credit, while 
Jim Gleason has filled his quota with two. 
Clark Becham and Fritz King are still trying. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Ellis went on their an- 
nual vacation on the first of the month, driving 
to Crater Lake. They said that after they left 
California, they were never warm again until 
they got back to the Golden State. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. R. McGeorge spent a recent 
week-end in Porterville visiting their son, Roy, 
who is attending school there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Wyrick and their two 
sons, who have been here for the past two 
months, left September 25 to return to their 
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home in Oakland. Wyrick is transformer serv- 
ice man for the General Electric Company. 
A stag party was 
held at the Boydston 
home, where the 
lady of the house is 
away, on the even- 
ing of October 1. 
Those who attended 
were Mike Haveril- 
a la, Clark Becham, 

Al Severson, Tom 
Boydston, Jim Gleason, and Sam Larsen. Char- 
ley Lane, head chef at Power House Camp, 
was also present and supervised the cooking 
of the dinner. After eating our fill of venison 
steaks smothered in mushrooms, we are here 
to say that Charley surely knows his mush- 
rooms. 


KERN CANYON POWER HOUSE 
Ross LATHROP, Reporter 


Operator Roller spent his annual vacation 
in Los Angeles, also and likewise his money. 
His advice to all is to stay away from L. A. 


Ross Lathrop and family spent their vacation 
at Camp Nelson, Tulare County. Lathrop bag- 
ged a 145-pound buck at Lloyd Meadows. 


Operator Kimble spent his four days this 
month in Bakersfield. Operator Kohler also 
went to Bakersfield. 


Operator C. W. Armagost bought a car when 
he took his days off. The general opinion of 
the camp is that he will have to have more 
than four days off in which to get the car 
broken in. 


Operator Roller still insists that Dempsey 
was robbed. 

The K. V. A. Club of Bakersfield put on a 
dance at Kern Canyon the night of September 
30. A large crowd was present, and reported 
the affair very successful. 


DINUBA DISTRICT 
Hazen G. REDFERN, District Manager 


The harvest season is well under way and 
growers at this time are receiving a good price 
for their fruit. Malagas are bringing $45.00 per 
ton and juice grapes $65.00 per ton, which it 
is felt is in a great measure due to the efforts 
of C. V. A. 

The dried fig market is poor, but the fresh 
figs in this district have been bringing 5 cents 
per pound. The cool evenings, however, have 
retarded the ripening. Dried peaches are bring- 
ing from 8 to 8% cents per pound. Weather 
has been ideal for the drying of the raisins. The 
little rain we had during the month did no 
damage. 

While business conditions seem to continue 
to be a little slow, there is an optimistic feel- 
ing for the future. 

The new 2-kilowatt kitchen heater is meeting 
with approval by all who have seen it and we 
feel that if a canvas is made of all our range 
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and water heater consumers, that the greater 
portion of them will be sold this heater. 

During the month 19 new light meters were 
set, two meters for cooking and heating, con- 
necting 13.9 kilowatt, and nine meters for 
power, connecting 35.06 kilowatts. 


SELMA DISTRICT 
Howard H. Younc, District Manager 


In spite of the general ranching activity that 
always occurs during September when raisin 
picking is the principal activity among ranch- 
ers in general, a fair volume of business was 
secured for the Selma district. In agricultural 
power 50 horsepower was secured representing 
service to six new consumers. The industrial 
power load was increased seven horsepower, a 
S-horsepower pressure system for the Fowler 
Union High School and two horsepower for 
R. C. Blake of Parlier. 


Nine new consumers for electric cooking and 
heating or water heating were connected during 
the month for a total of 51.9 killowatts while 
24 kilowatts of lighting were added to our 
lines during the month. Of the nine cooking 
and heating consumers added, seven were 
lighting consumers who made additions to 
their connected load that entitled them to the 
low rate schedule C-1 for the combination cook- 
ing and heating and lighting. 

Chester Shepard of Selma installed five kilo- 
watts of electric air heating at his residence 
on Second street and R. H. Phillips of. Laton 
added 10 kilowatts of electric cooking and wa- 
ter heating to his connected load at his ranch 
house near Laton. 

The lighting facilities for the three Kings- 
burg school buildings, was increased 13 kilo- 
watts, the Kingsburg high school adding five 
kilowatts to its already large installation of 
lights, while the Lincoln and Washington 
grammar schools were other buildings where 
lighting facilities were improved. It is the plan 
of the school to utilize the lighting during the 
day when lighting conditions in the rooms are 
bad. The lights are arranged in circuits so that 
the ones nearest the windows can be cut out 
when not required. 

Among the new agricultural power consum- 
ers connected during the month are listed F. 
H. Coughran, who operates a large dairy 
ranch near Traver. Mr. Coughran installed an 
additional 15-horsepower motor on his ranch 
to irrigate his large acreage of alfalfa. He 
also plans to use the motor for a feed cutting 
machine in the fall of the year and his wiring 
installation is installed to permit the inter- 
change of the motor for this purpose. 

H. K. Anderson who has a forty acre diversi- 
fied ranch near Caruthers installed a 10- 
horsepower motor for irrigation. Mr. Ander- 
son has used electric lights for several years 
and the electric motor supplements a gas en- 
gine that he has used for irrigation. 

Among other new consumers are A. Flores, 
7\4-horsepower motor, and F. B. Storms, 10- 
horsepower. 
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ASK ME ANOTHER 


(Answers to Questions on Page 19) 


1. In 1895, when the San Joaquin Electric 
Company was formed to supply electricity for 
power and light to the city of Fresno. 

2. On the site of the present Power House 
No. 1, and had a capacity of 1,400 horsepower. 

3. Fifteen, including twelve hydre piants 
and three steam plants, which develop a total 
of 220,758 horsepower. 2 

4. An area of 34,945 square miles, compris- 
ing ten counties wholly or partially served— 
Mariposa, Merced, Madera, Fresno, Kings, Tu- 
lare, Kern, Monterey, San Luis Obispo, Santa 
Barbara—with a population of 490.000. 

5. 623,690,150 kilowatt hours. 

6. There are 1,373 employees. 

7. 13,559 persons, including a large propor- 
tion of the employees of this company and its 
consumers, are part owners of the business and 
share in its earnings. 

8. By the people of the State, acting through 
the Railroad Commission. 

9. (1) No public utility may engage in or 
extend its business without first obtaining a— 
certificate of public convenience and necessity 
from the Commission. (2) No public utility can 
issue securities without the authority of the 
Commission. (3) No utility can charge rates 
except those authorized or approved by the 
Commission. (4) The kind of service supplied 
by a utility and the practices of a utility in 
transacting business with its customers are es- 
tablished by the Commission. 


HOW TO CHANGE AN AUTO LAMP BULB 


Several reports of cut hands caused by lamps 
broken while being inserted into sockets of automo- 
bile lights have come to the attention of the Central 
Accident Prevention Committee. The thin glass in 
these bulbs is easily broken and causes bad cuts that 
are slow to heal. Small particles of glass also may 
be forced into the wound that will cause trouble un- 
less removed at once. The safe way in inserting 
lamps in automobile sockets, or even when placing 
lamps in spare kits, is to protect the hand with a 
handkerchief or other cloth. 


A Scotchman went into a chemist’s shop and 
asked for three-penny-worth of arsenic. 

The chemist inquired what he wanted it for. 

The Scotchman replied: “Twopence.” 


CONVENIENT DUAL PERSONALITY 

“Hello! Hello! Is this you, Mac?” 

“Aye” 

“Is this Mac-Macpherson I’m talking to?” 

“Aye; spe-kin.” 

“Well, Mac, it’s like this: I want to borrow 
fifty dollars—” 

“All right. Ah’ll tell him as soon as he comes 
in.” 

GREAT News 

McKay—“You received my play of course? 
Will you produce it?” 

Producer—“Why yes. Hey, Bill, dig down in 
the wastebasket and produce Mr. McKay's play 
for him.” 


Tue THIRST oF VENGEANCE 
“Willie, what is your greatest ambition?” 
“To wash mother’s ears.” 

—Successful Farming 
Agent—“How do you electric 
washer?” 
Lady—“Not so good. Every time I got in the 
thing those paddles knocked me off my feet.” 


like your 


MAYBE SHE MEANT QUEER 
“What did you do when Miss Kandid said 
she thought you were odd!” 
“Told her I'd get even.” 


PROGRESSIVE PINCHING 

A woman gave her young son half a dollar 
to buy a pound of plums, saying: “Be sure, 
Tommy, to pinch one or two of them to see if 
they are ripe.” 

In a few moments Tommy returned with both 
the fruit and the half dollar. 

“I pinched one, as you told me,” he explained, 
“and then when the man wasn't looking I 
pinched the whole bag full.”—Progressive Gro- 
cer. 


“Was your father drunk when he struck your 
mother?” asked the judge of the young man. 

“My father doesn't drink,” indignantly re- 
plied the lad. “He's a bootlegger.” 
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PREMATURE EVIDENCE 
An old negro, when brought before the judge, 
was asked if he were the defendant. 
Pointing to his attorney, he said: “Dah de 
defen'ant. I's the gent’man what stole de 
chickens.” 


STARTS THE BARRAGE 

“Do you like music?” 

“T have only one objection to music,” said 
Miss Cayenne. “It is agreeable enough to lis- 
ten to, but it gives rise to an interminable 
amount of tiresome conversation.”—W ashing- 
ton Star. 


Lec or WING, Miss? 
Joe—“Will you serve the chicken?” 
Moe—“Sure. What will she have ?”—Allston 
(Mass.) Recorder. 


CONSIDER THE OTHERS 

Judge: You are charged with pushing your 
wife out the window. 

Prisoner: It was in a moment of wild rage, 
your honor. 

Judge: That may be so, but can’t you see 
the danger you imposed on anyone who might 
be passing? 


Foreman: Late again! Did you ever do any- 
thing on time? 

Tardy Tim: Sure, that’s how I got my car 
and radio. 


A weak plank on a scaffold can make a 
strong argument for safety. 
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More Cows Without 
More Help 


If you could milk and tend more cows without in- 
creasing your labor costs, it would pay you to get them. 


Electric milkers, cream separators, feed grinders, ster- 
ilizers, and water pumps are just a few of the labor- 
saving devices electricity is bringing to farms. 


To make electricity pay its biggest dividends you need 
more than a power line. You need expert advice. 


Call to see us when you and your neighbors are con- 
sidering the use of electricity. 
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